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Hymn of Cleantkes. 
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IN ENGLISH. 



Lord of the heav'nly host, all glorious king, 
Whose praise by countless titles mortals sing, 
Hail, mighty Jove! whose sov'reign sway 
Nature, and nature's works obey, 
Of their fair order thou the cause, 
Disposing all by constant laws ; 

To thee ray voice I raise 

In grateful hymn of praise. 
As ev'ry mortal may address thy name. 
And from Jove's self a father's feeling claim. 

For we are sprung from thee, 

A num'rous progeny, 
Alone of all creation's throng 
Resembling thee in speaking tongue ; 
Wherefore I'll celebrate thy praise, 
And ring thy pow'r in all my lays. 

Sped on their airy flight, 

By thy directing might. 
The radiant orbs ofnight that o'er us burn, 
Around our sphere with glad submission turn, 

Obedient to the nod 

Of that all pow'rful god, 
Who, arm'd with heav'n's dread panoply, 
Wields in unbroken majesty 
His servant-fire, th* unquenched bolt, 
Dread punisher of man's revolt. 

Forth from thy throne it darts, 

Affrighted nature starts — 
With it thou guid'st the all pervading mind, 
Whi h dwells within this universe confined. 

Great king! thy natal hour 

Proclaim'd thy sov'reign pow'r, 
Thy sway coeval with thy birth, 
Confess'd by heav'n, and Bea and earth. 
For ev'ry where we view thy might, 
tach deed presents thee to our sight, 

Except when guilty man 

Forms some nnhallow'd plan ; 
His self-sprung folly by his crimes declares, 
And thy kind gifts thro' wickedness impairs. 

And yet all things agree 

In sweetest harmony. 
Jrom wildest discord concords thrill, 
•Virn magic influence has thy will ; 
virtue and vice through thee combine, 
KM d by one common law divine, 



Nor jarringly contend 

But in one system blend. 
Tis thus from evil blesBings oft arise, 
And pleasure's smiles are drawn from mis'ry's 
sighs. 

Heedless of this thy rale, 

Untaught in nature's school, 
Man—wretched man— pursues his schemes 
To realise his blissful dreams, 
SeeB nothing in the world around, 
Nor hears from nature's voice a sound 

To warn him that he'll find 

Bliss only in the mind ; 
That it can break the force of mis'ry's blows, 
Contented with the lot that God bestows. 

Ee'n honour calls in vain, 

No pow'r can him restrain, 
But, ever hasting on, he tries 
By different paths to gain the prize : 
Some lur'd by glory's pageant blaze, 
With fretful zeal court human praise; 

These think that they behold 

Its features stamp'd on gold. 
Whilst others search 'midst pleasure's giddy 

train, 
Bnt feel too late they've sought it there in vain. 

In mercy, then, great Jove, 

Thron'd midst the clouds above. 
Who giv'st to man his every gift. 
The veil of human darkness lift , 
Dispel the mist, that shrouds his soul, 
The darkling vapours backward roll, 

And let thy glorious light 

Beam thro* this gloomy night, 
Enlighten him with wisdom like thy own, 
Reveal thy laws, and make thy system known. 

So shall thy praise be sung 

By ev'ry human tongue ; 
The light to man in mercy giv'n. 
Reflected will illumine heav'n, 
Twill light up all thy glories there. 
And show thy wonders every where ; 

The universe will raise 

To thee its songs of praise, 
Mankind confess their rather and their king— 
A theme that's worthy of e'en gods to sing. 



FABLES, PROM THE GERMAN. 

(BY GOTTFRIED R08ENKRANZ, GENTLEMAN.) 
Originally dedicated in M.S. to H. B. H. Prince Gemf of Cambridge, and now first publuUd. 

The rathe* chanced to aee his little son, 



FABLE I. 
DER KNABE UND SEIN VATER. 

Eir 'Schuler ass, wie viele Knaben 
Umi Dat f eln Kir seta Leben gem ; 
und, um des Guten viel zu haben 

ao pflanit 'er einen Dattelkern 
"■¥?? . Va,er " Blumengarten 

irV»tersahihn, lacnelnd zu: 

tlh V^ : , " D *«eln nflanzeet du ? 

"a lUud, da muss du fange warten ; 

uenn wuw,. . ^ xt me g aum 

Die »S °" nach «w«nzig_ Jahren Kaum 
Karl j W ! ner siissenTruchte" 

Hiplt »'■ r slch d essen nicht versah 
E :.""' und riimpfte das Gesicht 

DmWS"" 11 ■£■ endHch, in papa 
R»i„i, . i! *°" ""M* nicht verdriessen:— 
^lohnt die Zeit nur memen Fleiss 

Was L,™ i ch > J", dereinst, ale Greis 
Je,M d " Knabe pflanti geniesseu." 



And smiled at what the pretty boy had done : 
"Jlychild," said he, " what plant'st thou there r 

a date ? 

Ere that can grow, alas ! thou'st long to wait ; 
For know, my child, that noble tree scarce bears 
Its luscious frnit in less than twenty years." 
Charles stops, and smiling, yet with much sur. 

P rise ... ■• 

At what he hears, with innocence replies : 

" I will not, father, pine at that delay, 

If even after twenty years 1 may 

When older grown, with better taste enjoy 

The fruits of what I planted when a boy ; 

Nor than shall think that 1 have waited long, 

If time rewards nJy diligence when young." 



TRANSLATION. 
Ash. B0Y AND HIS FATHER 

ioice 



Sort IT '-" 0T »te,ll 

' i JL? at * s wh «e sweetness did his heart re. 



"« ttedln bur ?£ j0 , y mi ff nt *» eternal, 
' ""ea in his father's ground a kernel 



FABLE II. 

DER HAUSHAHN AND DER RABE. 

Eta Rab' entwandte hie und da, 
So viel er kormte, Gold und Ringe, 
Band, Uhreehang, und hundert andere Dinge ; 

Als dies der Stage Haushahn sah, 
So fragte er f" ich bitte, sage mir, 
Wojwnutztdaeailesdir?'* 

" Daa Weiss ich selbs* nicht," sprach der Rabe, 
" Ich nahnr* e> nur, damit ten's habe !" 
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TRANSLATION. 

THE COCK AND THE RAVEN. 

In a village, 'tis said, there once lived 

A raven immoral and bold, 
"Who here and there pilfered and thieved 

Rings, jewels, chains, silver and gold ; 

But a prudent old cock who observed 

These thefts which he wondered to see, 
Once inquired to what purpose they served — 

" Of what use can these things be to thee ?" 
The raven replied, " I can feel 

No good reason for what I have done, 
Nor know why people's jewels \ steal, 

Excepting to make them my own !" 

Such is nearly an exact model, built with English materials, of that little German edifice, ow 
which hangs the sign of * The Raven and the Cock ; ' and although I pretend not to the masonic 
talent of those noble architects, Byron and Sardanapalus, of whom it is matter of wonder whe- 
ther the former had the greater merit In constructing that beautiful elevation which passes under 
the name of the Assyrian king, on the narrow space of two lines of history, or the latter in build- 
ing the city of Anchialus in one day, 1 have ventured, on the above slender foundation, to erect 
a more towering superstructure, as follows : 

THE RAVEN AND THE COCK. 

A raven once, with sable wings. 

Was wont to steal all Borts of things, 

And without any shame to pilfer 

Rings, chains, and jewels, gold and silver. 

But an old cock upon the dunghill, 

(Who was not such a beau as Brummel,) 

Much disapproved this thieving system, 

And often at the devil wished him. 

But though he wished him at the devil, 

Good breeding taught him to be civil ; 

So having once a mind to speak 

He most politely scraped Ins beak ; 

Then gave his comb a scratch preliminary 

To his conference with the enemy, 

And, having crowed a salutation, 

Thus entered into conversation. 

'* I beg," said he, " dear Sir, that you will 

Tell me what purpose you can have in view. 

With all those rings, that chain, that jewel, 

And so much wealth, you queer old raven you I" 

We see the cock, as he proceeded, 

Became quite pleasant and familiar,— 

Knew what he was about, nor needed 

Advice, like people who more silly are. 

But Jack y did not like this pumping, 

And would, perhaps, had he been able, 

Have given Mister Cock a thumping.— 

But we are wandering from the fable ; 

The fact 1b, that our friend the raven. 

Quite unaccustomed to deep thinking, 

Had no good reason under heaven j 

(I dont accuse him, tho\ of drinking.) 
And therefore we must give him credit 
For the prompt answer which he gave,— - 
And the Bweet way in which he said it, 
Neither too comic nor too grave : 
** I thank you," said he, " for the interest 
You're pleased to take in my behoof, 
And in requital, Sir, when winter is, 
You shall be welcome to my roof." 
Now, whether did the raven ask 
The cock to his house to amuse him, 
Or did the little cunning rasc- 
Al mean to cheat him and abuse him ? 
But let ns not, in this case, seize 
A shadow for a strong reality, 
Nor entertain doubts, if you please, 
Of the poor raven's hospitality ; 
SufBce it, that when be had paid his 
Compliment which is before ye, 

iA compliment fit for the ladies,) 
U then proceeded with his story : 
" Why, Sir," said he, " I cannot say 
That I a reason know myself, 
Why I from people take away 
Their jewels, trinkets, and their pelf ; 
" Yet don*t you think there is some pleasure 
To take from folks who fain would tare it, 
Their little trinkets and their treasure, 
And say to one'a^elf— now I have it !" 



